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TAYLOR, EDITOR 


Ghana 


Few political events of recent times have captured 
the imagination of the world as strongly as the birth 
in 1957 of Ghana. Nor is it difficult to see why. For 
here was a new thing—a nation sired by colonialism 
out of tribaldom, with the ready compliance of 
both parties. The British willed it, if a little tard- 
ily. The Ghanaians induced it, if a little prema- 
turely. Each gave it the honors and fuss duc to 
a first-born. 

But birth is a time of concern as much as cele- 
bration, of stock-taking no less than back-slapping; 
and it has a habit of posing as many questions as 
it answers. The child may be lively, but will it live? 
If it lives, will it flourish, and what will be its 
destiny? While geography is no crystal-ball in which 
to see the future of nations, it provides an excellent 
vantage point from which to gauge their progress 
and their prospects. 


AGRICULTURAL ASSETS. At first glance, the 
geographical circumstances of Ghana would seem 
to weigh heavily in its favor. To begin with, the 
country is centrally located in relation to the rest 
of West Africa with which it has racial, social, and 
psychological ties. It is handy to the sea-lanes ot 
the southern Atlantic and to some of the conti- 
nent’s most frequented highways and_ airways. 
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Within 500 miles of its borders live more 
than 30 million Africans, nearly all of whom have 
some money to spend, and are keen to spend it. 
Next, the compact shape and simple build of the 
country greatly facilitate the business of getting 
about and, so, the maintenance of public order and 
services. No two towns are more than 400 miles 
apart, and not less than three-fourths of the popula- 
tion live within half-a-day’s truck ride of Accra, 
the seaport capital. Such mountains as there arc 
present less of an obstacle to movement than the 
rivers, some of which are strewn with rapids, 
flanked by dense forest, and unhealthy to boot. 
Much of the country consists of either rolling plains 
or dissected plateaus that provide poor asylum for 
the lawless and offer few problems to the road- 
builder. 

As for Ghana’s climates, the worst that can be 
said about them is that they are no worse than 
those of our eastern seaboard when the heat of 
summer is upon it. At their best they can be as 
comfortable as a Puerto Rico winter. There are 
even times during the season of the Harmattan— 
a dry and dusty Saharan wind that often penetrates 
right down to the coast during the early months 
of the year—when people are more likely to com- 
plain of being cold than of being hot. Neither is 
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the rainfall as habitual or as heavy as the country’s 
location in the humid belt of West Africa might 
lead one to suppose. No part of Ghana has a rainy 
season lasting more than nine months. Only about 
half of it gets a larger annual rainfall than Boston, 
Mass. Only the southwest corner receives more than 
Miami, Fla. 

The rainfall supports forests rich in hardwoods 
such as mahogany, odum, wawa, and sapele, for 
which there is great demand these days. And, of 
course, it is the forest that, indirectly, provides the 
country with its chief money-maker, namely cocoa. 

In order to thrive cocoa needs, not only a heavy 
rainfall (preferably more than 50 inches a year), 
but the shade of taller-growing trees and the nu- 
trients which are being constantly returned by them 
to the soil in decaying leaf and wood. The ‘‘cash 
value” of this combination of physical circum- 
stances is very considerable. In the past few years 
the annual export of cocoa and cocoa products has 
exceeded $140 million. Nor does the value of the 
forest stop here. Many of the country’s foodstufts 
are “forest” crops, among them, yam, cocoyam (poor 
man’s yam), cassava, corn, rice, plantain, palm oil, 
pawpaw (papaya), mango, and orange. 

The economic value of the drier, savanna-covered 
zones in the southeast and north of the country is 
smaller, but far from negligible. The farmers of 
the coastal savannas raise cassava (the chief crop), 
coconut, and a large variety of truck crops for the 
local towns. Those of the northern savannas grow 
groundnut (peanut), shea nut, yam, corn, guinea 
corn, millet, pulses, cotton, tobacco, and vegetables. 
And thanks to their dryness and freedom trom 
tsetse fly, both savanna zones are reasonably well 
suited to cattle-raising. However, up to now it 
has been the good fish in their sea and rivers rather 
than the indifferent cattle on their savannas that 
have provided the Ghanaians with most of their 
animal protein. 


OTHER ASSETS. Again, the country is quite 
well endowed with mineral wealth. It used to be 
called the Gold Coast, and properly so, for gold 
has been one of its leading exports for over 400 
years, and still ranks as the country’s first mineral. 
The principal working mines are at Tarkwa, 
Obuasi, Bibiani, and Konongo. In 1957 the gold 
export was valued at approximately $27.5 million. 
Of almost equal importance to the export trade 


are manganese, chiefly from Himakrom willl 
Takoradi) and Nsuta, and diamonds from Bonsa 
25 miles southwest of Tarkwa) and the Birim area 
near Akwatia. In 1957 the export value of each 
of these was about $25 million. Of several other 
minerals found in the country, bauxite has so tar 
been the most valuable. At the present time the 
vast Yenahin deposits are not being exploited, but 
some 600,000 tons of bauxite are annually taken 
out of the Awaso deposit. 

Then too, as the African countries go, Ghana is 
far from being “undeveloped.” Take transporta- 
tion, for example. The country has about 8,500 
miles of metalled road, more than 1,500 of them 
as well suited to the Jaguar as the jeep, and almost 
all of them regularly used by that rugged, all-pur- 
pose carrier, the “mammy lorry.” The railroad sys- 
tem is small—it has less than 1,000 route miles— 
but it serves adequately the southern, more highly 
developed areas. All of the larger towns are linked 
by passenger- and freight-carrying airlines that are 
efhciently run and well patronized. 

Or take manufacturing. For many years Ghana 
has had flourishing small-scale industries in such 
fields as palm oil extracting, corn-grinding, baking, 
saw-milling, carpentry and furniture making, gold 
and ivory working, printing, motor and bicycle re- 


’ pair, and tailoring. To these have been added in 


recent years, fruit and fish canning, cigarette mak- 
ing, brewing and bottling of beer and soft drinks, 
soap and biscuit manufacturing, and general con- 
tracting and construction. In 1957 the labor force 
in manufacturing (including construction) estab- 
lishments with 10 or more employees was second 
only in size to that employed in mining and quarry- 
ing. For a young country also, Ghana has a high 
proportion of its wage-earning population in com- 
merce. In 1957 more than 20,000 people worked in 
commercial establishments with 10 or more em- 
ployees; and it is probable that at least another 
100,000 were employed in smaller firms, including 
the owner-operated shops and market stalls which 
are to be found in every hole and corner of the 
country. 

All of which helps to give Ghana a_ national 
income per head of population of approximately 
$160. Small as this is—in 1956 the United States 
figure was slightly more than $2,000—it is much 
larger than the income of most other African or, 
for that matter, most Asian countries. Thus, the 
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corresponding figure for Uganda is about $50; for 
Egypt, about $120; for India, about $60. Further, 
in relation to the Ghanaian’s customary needs for 
food, clothing, shelter, and recreation, it spells 
prosperity. True, there are Ghanaians who teed 
poorly, dress shabbily, live in slums, and do not 
know the meaning of pocket money. But there are 
more who feed very well, dress fashionably, live in 
modern homes, and have money in the bank or 
under the bed. 

The public evidences of prosperity are frequently 
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more striking still. In the post-war period more than 
half a billion dollars have been spent on capital 
construction. Whatever charges may be levelled 
against the spenders of this money, niggardliness 
is not one of them. The University College of 
Ghana at Legon, near Accra, the Kumasi College 
of Technology, the Kumasi Hospital, the port of 
Tema, and the Ambassador Hotel at Accra, to 
name only a few of the projects into which this 
money has gone, were conceived not by poor men 
but by those who believe that the Africans should 
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have the best, and who knew they had the means 
of giving it to them. 

The country’s most favorable geographical cir- 
cumstance, it may be argued, is its population. For 
one thing, more than 99 per cent of the roughly 
5 million inhabitants are Africans, and scarcely 
any of the non-Africans regard Ghana as home. 
There is consequently no race problem. For an- 
other, it has inherited a long history of associa- 
tion with foreigners, notably Portuguese, Dutch, 
Danes, and British. While this association has not 
always been to their fancy, it has taught the Gha- 
naians a number of things that no young nation 
can do without, including agility in political ma- 
neuver, tact in human relations, and horse-sense 
in trading. 

Then, too, it is a fairly well educated population. 
The country has one of the highest adult literacy 
rates, and probably the highest ratio of schooled 
to school-age children, in Africa. Many of its leaders 
received part of their training in foreign institu- 
tions, and constitute an elite of which some older 
and bigger countries might be proud. 

Not least important, it is a population that has 
room for growth. Apart from a few congested spots, 
notably in the extreme south, where it is well over 
200 to the square mile, the density of population 
seldom exceeds 40 to the square mile, and there 
are many areas in the central third of the country 
where it rarely exceeds 25, and some where it is 
less than five. Taking the nation as a whole, the 
density is under 50 per square mile, or only a 
little more than half what it is in Nigeria. 


WHAT OF THE DEBIT SIDE? Here there 
is less than general agreement, partly, perhaps, 
because under the alchemy of nationalism even 
dross can sometimes be transmuted to gold. How- 
ever, no geographer can look at Ghana long witi- 
out becoming aware of a number of factors that 
even alchemists must find troublesome. 

First, there is the smallness of the country. 
Approximately 91,800 square miles in area, it is 
smaller than Wyoming and much smaller than most 
of its newly independent or about-to-be inde- 
pendent neighbors. Though smallness has its ad- 
ministrative conveniences, it is hampering eco- 
nomically in a country that aspires, as Ghana does, 
to regional, and indeed, pan-African, leadership. 
Granted that leadership is a compound of many 


ingre ‘ents, but in a world impressed more by big- 
ness than by greatness, the material ingredients 
tend to matter somewhat more than the immate- 
rial. Space is the prerequisite of all such ingredi- 
ents; and the more space the better, since no 
nation may find “infinite riches in a little room.” 

Second, rich as Ghana is in some things, it is 
poor in many that are commonly adjudged to be 
necessary for the furtherance of a nation’s ambi- 
tions. Important among these are fuels. Other than 
wood and falling water, Ghana has no power re- 
sources. The former is, of course, a highly inelh- 
cient fuel and, in any case, it is in demand for 
many other purposes; the latter can be used only 
if it has first been harnessed, and the “harness” 
is apt to be expensive. Up to now, Ghana has had 
to rely on imported coal and oil for most of its 
output of electricity. Then, too, the country ap- 
pears to be deficient in several raw materials it will 
need if it is to greatly increase its present industrial 
stature. It has next to no iron ore and, with the 
exception of manganese, none of the fterry-alloys 
that play such a critical role in heavy industry. 
Neither does it have any significant deposits of cop- 
per, lead, zinc, tin, or fertilizer minerals, such as 
phosphate, for which its hungry soils stand in the 
utmost need. 
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‘Third, and related, is the chronic difficulty which 
Ghana experiences in getting its economy onto a 
firmer base. It may be argued that in recent years 
few commodities have been ‘“‘firmer” than cocoa. 
It may also be argued that the Ghana Cocoa Market- 
ing Board keeps enough money in its coffers to take 
care of any bolstering up of the national economy 
that needs doing when the price of its chief export 
temporarily sags. On the other hand, it may be 
argued that, sooner or later, the cocoa farmers of 
Ghana will weary of seeing part of the proceeds ot 
their crop diverted to projects which do not directly 
benefit them; and further, that several countries, 
looking for ways of financing development proj- 
ects, are beginning to get a larger share of the 
lucrative cocoa market, to the growing jeopardy ot 
Ghana’s economy. Just how narrowly based the 
economy continues to be is seen in the fact that 
five commodities contribute all but about five per 
cent of the export revenue. Of these cocoa con- 
tributes more than one-half (55 per cent in 1957). 
Timber, gold, manganese, and diamonds contribute 
more than nine-tenths of the balance. 

None of the efforts made so far to broaden the 
basis of the economy have met with real success. 


In some cases, as, for instance, the Volta River Pro}- 
ect for manufacturing aluminum with hydroelec- 
tric power, which a preparatory commission has 
reported to be economically sound and technically 
feasible, lack of money has been the main trouble. 
In some others, the trouble has been lack of en- 
thusiasm of cocoa farmers to switch to other crops, 
such as coffee and palm oil, that would almost cer- 
tainly give them more work and less money. In 
others, it has been a combination of things, includ- 
ing lack of people fit and skilled enough to do the 
work demanded of them, lack of suitable lands, and 
even lack of knowledge of what a given piece ol 
land is good for. More than one promising enter- 
prise has had to be written off because either the 
environment proved too much for man, or man’s 
machines proved too much for the environment, 
or simply because costs proved too high. 

Fourth, Ghana is still less a homogeneous nation 
than a collection of tribal, or native, states—at least 
100 of them—each with its own paramount or head 
chief, and varying in population from 2,000 to 
about 250,000. At that, it is a pretty haphazard 
collection, since when the British drew the borders 
of the country, they paid little regard to ethnic or 
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